























































































is the Answer 
to 


Increased Teacher Load 





Consult, with Our Experienced Salesmen 
Refer, to Our Complete Catalog 


Write, for Special Information 
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) State Life Service Program for Tennessee Teachers’ savings and complete 
| protection through state life streamlined policies is cheerfully rendered by 
these experienced and well trained life underwriters from Johnson 
to Shelby. Many teachers and superintendents have already taken advan- 
tage of the ideal savings-retirement plan. 





Left—William F. MclInturff, received 
his education at the East Tennessee 
State College and has served with 
distinction as principal and teacher of 
several schools in Carter County. Mc- 
Inturff is a young man of the highest 
character and ideals. He possesses deep 
conviction that State Life protection 
is a perpetual island of safety, in a 
sea of change, and that is why he is so 
successful in selling teachers. McIn- 
turff served approximately three years 
over seas in the recent world war. 


Right—Frances Shoun Coates, grad- 
uate of East Tennessee State College 
is well known throughout Tennessee 
where she has been rendering State 
Life Service for the past three years. 
Her calls are made with the earnest 
purpose of writing business then and 
there. For two years she won the dis- 
tinction of being State Life’s leading 
lady underwriter. 
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—— Left—William A. Pike graduated from 
Milligan College where he was out- 
standing in athletics, winning honors 
in football and boxing. He was a suc- 
cessful teacher and athletic coach be- 
fore joining the State Life forces. Pike 
enjoys the distinction of having been 
one of the company’s ten leading sales- 
men in his first and second year. During 
World War II Pike was affiliated with 
an engineering corporation in the pro- 
duction of gun charges and ammuni- 
tion which was used by the U. S. army 
in winning the war. 
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Right—George W. Simerly, member of 
Carter County Board of Educational 
Commissioners, has been with the D. 
M. Laws agency for five years. He is a 
radio star, hill billy musician, composer 
"of sentimental and folk songs, and con- 
ducts the weekly State Life Service 
program on a radio station. While 
Simerly is regarded as the South’s out- 
standing entertainer, his real ability is 
signing applicants on the dotted line. 
| Simerly was an enlisted man in the air 
“ —_ $$ corps during World War II. 


THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana . . A Mutual Legal Reserve Company, Founded 1894 
OVER FORTY-FOUR YEARS IN TENNESSEE 
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THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY Please give me complete information on your 
Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 
D. M. LAWS, General Agent 


Name aa 
| 2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building Title Birth Date 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE Address re 
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CADMUS BOOKS 


— FOR — 


1943 


33 BOOKS — $43.99 POSTPAID 





GROUP ONE — KInpberGARTEN & Grapes 1 & 2 GROUP FOUR — Grapes 4, 5 & 6 

Arabella, Maloy . Dag ep a is > des ‘ 

iid ath the Cleans Sheed ear eee of the peti yp BORO Fi icarecaueans “ 

Clever Bill. Nicholson ee. " V99 C ristmas Anna Ange jp SAWYET eevee eee newness 

Happily Ever After, Dalgl ish rN ene oe .. + ORS sed a iad tinkiita hie es ee aa 

My Mother Is the Most Beautiful Woman in the P .s *) f Holl ‘d De] er Sis. sa 1.50 
¢ abt Behe. 1.08 icture Story o oO ANG, DIEJONP ..ccccccccccees ‘ 

The Park B iM , 1 ay RN lala en ae 196 Wild, Wild West, The, Dougherty ............4. 1.74 
“<5 af nie ZMMOW - 0. e ee ere cee scree eens 150 White Reindeer, James . oo 6 cwcccsvcwessnsveves 1.23 

Story of Colette, Francoise ..........+-++++++++ - mam cn Seber, Beer... 6. .cdadisasasans ene oe 1.14 

> > c 
TOTAL — Price for Group 1 — 7 Books, Postpaid - $8.90 TOTAL — Price for Group 4 — 8 Books, Postpaid .$10.49 
GROUP TWO — Grapes 2, 3 & 4 

Rey Peels, TUMIZCSDCIEES 2... 5 os ope nde $1.23 GROUP FIVE Grapes 5, 6 & 7 

Ella, the oS eerie 87 : be ati ; 

Gregorio and the White Llama, Bannon ......... 1.20 By the wee of = : Lake, Wilder Ch) pal FE oo $1.08 

Ki-Ki, Circus Trouper, Crane ........... 2. a I Am u Pueblo — Girl, MOR Fed aa cath ween 1.68 

eee ee lll 144 ide; Cowboy, Bide, Warten... 6 06 cscsctcciscee 1.44 

Stagecoach Sam, Tousey ae Pee TOTAL — Price for Group 5 — 3 Books, Postpaid . $4.20 

This Is the World, Pease ...... Bide cis alah di sabe 

TOTAL — Price for Group 2 — 7 Books, Postpaid . . $8.55 GROUP SIX — Grapes 6, 7 & 8 

GROUP THREE — Grapes 3, 4 & 5 Big Red, Kjelgaard A et * ees Rane $ .99 

Augustus and the River, LeGrand ...... eet $1.47 Gid Granger, Davis*..........++-sseeeeeeeeess ‘99 

Bananas Tree House, Gerrard ..<................ 1.35 Renetain Bor. Yates .... . vik batman tewoedscdncs .99 

By Wagon and Flatboat, Meadowcroft ....... ia TOTAL — Price for Group 6 — 3 Books, Postpaid $2.97 

I CIO os oh wis Fence owen ie sag 1.35 

PU I OE Sikes 6c een ccccee sacs .90 

Necessary Nellie, Baker ..........0.-00000. epee | COMPLETE. SET — Thirty-fiwe Books, 

Up the River to Danger, Palmer ........ ery Sf ; 

TOTAL — Price for G sroup 3—7 Books, Postpaid . $8.88 Delivered Pre paid eri tT ki $43.99 


Send for a Complete Catalog Listing 262 Titles 


EM le and Company 


EAU CLAIRE WISCONSIN 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
State Representative, TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY, 126-132 Third Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 











Published monthly during the school year, except twice in October. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Nashville, Tennessee, 
ander Act of August 24, 1912. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for by Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized 
August 31, 1923. Membership dues, which include THe TEACHER, $4.00 a year. Subscription to nonmembers, $1.00 a year. Per copy. 15 cents. 
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How to Enrich an Experience 


How would you dramatize the plays an important part in improv- 


bi if 

| moses 3S story of enriched bread for boys and ing their eating habits. 

: VITAMIN B girls in order to help them fully Asking community leaders with 
; understand and appreciate its real an interesting and pertinent story to 
j goodness? come to the classroom is one of the 


RIBOFLAVIN In one classroom this fall, the ways that community resources may 
esa: NIACIN pupils prepared a simple exhibit of | be brought into an over-all nutrition 

? —_ all the ingredients that go into program. Suggestions like this for 
bread. Then they invited a well- dramatizing nutrition study are part 


known local baker to their class- of the service offered through 


j # mel room. He told them how carefully General Mills “Program of Assist- 
peccabares: seein he must blend and bake these nutri- ance in Nutrition and Health 
tious ingredients and how enriched Education”—now in its fourth year. 
bread has more thiamine, niacin, Through the Program, you can get 
riboflavin and iron than plain or much help in starting or expanding 
unenriched bread. This type of your own nutrition project. 

active participation means more For full information write to 


than just a lesson to boys and girls. Education Section, General Mills, 
It is a memorable experience that Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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These Nutrition Education Materials and Services are yours for the asking: 


Teacher's Guidebook Evaluation Devices 

Administrator’s Handbook ¢ Food Habit Survey Forms 
Children’s Booklets (graded) ¢ Nutrition Information Tests 
Classroom Posters : : 
Dacseation Cites e Lunchroom Evaluation Checklists 
Food Habits Survey Data Teacher Training Aids email 
Nutrition News Service Special Counselling Service General Mills, Ine. 
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American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


Matchless for promoting good 
posture and sight conservation. 
Streamlined and attractive. Extra- 
rugged construction and durabili- 
fy assure you many years of 
money-saving service. 











Let our expert staff help you 


WRITE US FOR — get the best values in 


© school Seating e Our staff is made up of 

: a ; 

raga pale experienced men whose career 
Teldias , : : is serving school officials like 
pitino Chairs ee yourself. Their friendly, de- 


pendable guidance assures you 
the best buys in all types of 








FREE — Send for our catalog today! 


Valuable information on everything in fine schoo! supplies and 
equipment is at your fingertips when you have our illustrated 
catalog. It’s free. Write for your copy now. 


memunicust | SCHOOL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


schoolsupplies and equipment. 
So from now on, consult 
with us on your purchasing 
problems. We’ll help you take 
care of them efficiently, and to 
your complete satisfaction. 





NASHVILLE PRODUCTS Co. 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS Co. 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 
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B. FRANKLIN proved the power of elec- 
tricity, even before his famous kite ex- 
periment, by executing a turkey. Did he 
dream of a day when any housewife could 
use an electric roaster to cook her Thanks- 
giving bird? 

[THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH-— 


(Emphasis on Book Week, Nov. 
14-20) “No entertainment is so 
cheap as reading, nor any pleasure 
so lasting.” Lady M. W. Montagu 











ROUTES of recent Winston textbook ship- 
ments to Puerto Rico, South America, 
Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Alaska, 
Israel, Burma, China, and New Zealand 
were easily traced on the beautiful teach- 
ing maps in Our Neicusors Geographies. 
a a 
LOBSCOUSE or loblolly? How would you 
like a big helping? Know what they are? 
See Tue Winston Dictionary. 
a 
RETAIL SALES for 1948 are expected to 
reach an all-time high of $125,000,000,000, 
6% above the figure for 1947. Population 
trends place textbooks among consumer 
goods in which sales steadily mount. 
tN 
STILL PIONEERING! ALGeBRA— MEANING 
AND Mastery, Book I, first unit in the 
Snader Mathematics Series, will beanother 
Winston “famous first.” 
i 
FICTION, poetry, science, biography, his- 
tory, geography, nature study—all may 
be found in ADVENTURES IN Reaprina. 
PPS 
PRESIDENTS of the U. S.—more were born 
in November than in any other month. 
OPP 
JUVENILES—16 exciting, historical novels 
comprise the unique LAND oF THE FREE 
Series, edited by Erick Berry. Number 
One, SEvEN Beaver Skins, story of the 
New Amsterdam Dutch, is ready. 
aww 
TELEVISION prognosis — 13,500,000 sets 
will be in use by the end of 1952. 
aed TEACHERS 
COMING—a new GEn- “ » 
ERAL MATHEMATICS 
by Foster E. Gross- 
nickle for either initial 
presentation or review 


from 9th grade up. 
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Suppose America depended on 
this kind of “common carrier’ 





Ler’s SUPPOSE that railroads had 
only man power—no equipment 
whatever—and that their employees 
had to transport America’s freight 
on their backs. 

If each railroad employee could 
carry on his back 75 pounds of 
freight 15 miles a day, to move a 
ton of freight one mile would cost, 
at present wage rates, $18.45. This 
means that your individual freight 
billon the things you consume would 
amount to $84,473.69 per year. 

But actually, of course, the rail- 
roads provide each worker with 


$20,265 worth of such “tools” as cars 


6 


and engines and the tracks on 
which they run. These tools so 
greatly multiply the transportation 
output of each worker that the 
average cost of moving a ton of 
freight one mile is only 1/¢. 

So it’s easy to see how important 
it is to everyone in America that 
the railroads have the best equip- 
ment available. 

Right now, railroads are adding 
new locomotives...freight cars... 
passenger trains...signals...rail... 
all sorts of improvements just as 
fast as they can get them. 

To keep on improving America’s 
great rail transportation system, the 
railroads must be allowed to earn 
enough to supply their workers with 
even more and better “tools.” Only 


in this way can they continue to 

provide the low-cost, efficient trans- 

portation that is so essential to the 

very lifeand prosperity of our nation. 
* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR present- 
ing the world’s great musical comedies. 
Every Monday evening over the ABC net- 
work, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain and 
Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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Editorial Canment er. 


I'm Proud to be a Teacher 


Some of us are half ashamed we are teachers. Get 
us in a crowd of doctors, lawyers, business people, 
housewives, and let somebody ask us what we do—- 
we (1) pretend not to hear, (2) change the subject, 
(3) give an evasive answer, as “I am in public serv- 
ice,” (4) yarn about it, as “I am a beauty parlor 
operator,” or else (5) just break down and admit the 
truth by saying, “I am nothing but a school teacher.” 

Ask a doctor what he does, and he looks around to 
see if everyone is listening. If not, he says in a loud 
voice, “Will you please repeat that question?” Then, 
when all are listening, he says, as though everyone 
should already know, “I am an ophthalmologist—or 
an obstetrician—or a brain surgeon.” They never 
just say, “I am a doctor” or a “pill pusher.” 

I am not criticizing the doctors for being proud of 
their profession. I admire them for it. The fact that 
they are so proud of their profession is what has 
made it a great profession. They not only talk a great 
profession; they all work to make it a great profes- 
sion. That’s why they can charge you $10 for pulling 
a splinter out of your hand and make you like it. 

There are reasons for our bashfulness. They pay 
us starvation wages. They won’t let us do the things 
other folks like to do. They load us down with every 
job nobody else will have. They let Johnny go wild 
as a buck at home and expect us to make an angel 
of him at school. They tell jokes about us, draw car- 
toons about us and allow their children to make faces 
at us when our backs are turned. And to top it all, 
our own education associations, in their campaigns 
for increased school appropriations, harp on the fact 
that thousands of our good teachers have left us, that 
nobody is coming into the profession to take their 
places, that the training of our teachers is lower than 
a quarter of a century ago—in short, that our pro- 
fession is threatened with the fate of the one-horse 
shay. 

No wonder we are down in the dumps. 


Break the Circle 


Thus we find ourselves in a vicious circle: the less 
we think of ourselves, the less the public thinks of 
us; the less the public thinks of us, the less it will 
pay us; the less it pays us the less we think of our- 
selves and so on. 

Our job is to break that circle and start it going 
the other way. Take pride in our profession. The 
more pride we have in ourselves, the more pride the 
public will have in us; the more pride the public has 
in us, the more it will pay us; the more it pays us, 
the more pride we will have in our profession ;—and 
so on. 

Ours is a profession in which we can justly take 
pride. In 1858, Horace Mann said: 

All the high hopes which I entertain of a more 
glorious future for the human race are built upon the 
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elevation of the teacher’s profession and the enlarge- 
ment of the teacher’s usefulness. Whatever ground 
of confidence there may be for the perpetuation of 
our civil and religious liberties; whatever prospect 
of the elevation of our posterity; whatever faith in 
the general Christianization of the world—these as- 
pirations and this faith depend upon teachers, more 
than upon any, more than upon all other human in- 
strumentalities united. 

The same is true today, and will be true until the 
end of time. 

The next time someone asks you what you do, rear 
back and state with great gusto, “I am proud to say 
I am a teacher.” 


Teacher Recruitment 


The war has been over for three years, but the 
teacher shortage continues. Many superintendents 
have reported more difficulty in finding qualified 
teachers this year than at any time since the short- 
age began. One superintendent in a county with 167 
elementary teachers was forced to employ 92 teach- 
ers who did not have enough training to secure a 
teachers certificate. You can probably count on your 
fingers the number of young people from your county 
who are now in college preparing to teach. The sit- 
uation is truly critical. 

Whose job is it to recruit teachers? Who recruits 
lawyers, plumbers, and farmers? Lawyers, plumb- 
ers, and farmers, of course. Whether intentionally 
or not, the people in any line of work, by their words, 
attitude, or example, influence young people to get 
into or stay out of their business. Teachers, who have 
direct supervision of all school children for a large 
portion of their formative years, have an ideal op- 
portunity to influence qualified young people to 
choose teaching as their profession. 

Although every local education association should 
have a well planned program of teacher recruitment, 
the main job must be done by the individual teacher. 
If every teacher would influence just one outstand- 
ing student to enter teaching during the next four 
years, our teacher shortage would be relieved and 
our profession would be strengthened immeasurably. 

How can you recruit your neophytes? By talking 
to your qualified students about the advantages of 
teaching; by providing them with material describ- 
ing the teaching profession; by allowing them the 
opportunity occasionally to experience for them- 
selves the thrill of teaching; by setting all of your 
students a constant example of efficiency, optimism, 
and good taste. 

Once you have a group thinking about teaching, 
you can organize a high school chapter of the Future 
Teachers of America. In their meetings they will 
talk together about teaching and share with one an- 
other the ambition to become a member of one of the 
greatest professions. 














STATE OF TENNESSEE 


PROCLAMATION 


BY THE GOVERNOR 





WHEREAS, America’s very survival as a free nation de- 
pends on good schools; and 


WHEREAS, American Education Week this year will focus | 
public attention on the important part our schools must play in i 
“Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom” ; and 


WHEREAS, It is imperative that we in Tennessee acquaint 
ourselves with the schools in our respective communities to deter- 
mine how well they are able to meet their tremendous responsibil- 
ities; and 

WHEREAS, The Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Tennessee Department of the American Legion, the State 
Department of Education, and the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, the joint sponsors of the observance in Tennessee are work- 
ing diligently to prepare a suitable program for the celebration in 
every school community of the State: 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Jim McCord, Governor of Tennes- 
see, hereby urge all citizens of Tennessee to join heartily in the ob- 
servance of 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


on November 7-13, and to rededicate themselves to the program of 
providing all of our children with a sound education. I furthermore 
urge the press, the radio, and all civic, fraternal, and other organ- 
izations to make appropriate plans for full participation in the | 


celebration. 

IN WITNESS 
WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my 
hand and caused the 
Great Seal of the 
State of Tennessee 
to be affixed on this d 
1st day of Novem- 
ber, 1948. 


Ny eT sana: 





V1 


Governor 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF OAK RIDGE 


To Tennessee's School System 


7” ENNESSEE’S | educational 
system has the opportunity 
to become one of the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the atomic age. The 
location of Oak Ridge within the 
state, in close proximity to the 
University of Tennessee, places 
the State’s schools in a strategic 
position to build an educational 
and research program of interna- 
tional renown in the peacetime 
application of atomic energy. No 
other state is so favorably located 
to make full use of atomic energy 
products in the interest of human 
welfare. 

Oak Ridge has the only atomic 
energy facilities of their kind in 
the world. The huge laboratories 
and plants, constructed for the 
development of the atomic bomb, 
represent an investment of bil- 
lions of dollars—a cost that is be- 
yond the financial reach of re- 
search and educational institu- 
tions. Now that the war is over, 
those same facilities that pro- 
duced the atomic bomb are being 
employed to manufacture radio- 
active substances (isotopes) 
which can serve in the peacetime 
advancement of medicine, agri- 
culture, industry, and the basic 
sciences. However, peacetime 
uses of these new atomic energy 
products will remain locked in 
the unknown until our educators 
and research scientists bring 
them to light. 


A.E.C. Sets Research Policy 


The U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has recognized that it is 
the responsibility of educational 
and research institutions of the 
nation to search for peacetime 
uses of atomic energy. The A.E.C. 
has adopted a policy of coopera- 
tion with institutions that will 
undertake atomic research, and 
under such policy the products of 
Oak Ridge are made available to 
any institution qualified to en- 
gage in atomic studies. This is 
highly significant to the State, the 
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C. E. BREHM 


President, University of Tennessee 


University, and the entire educa- 
tional system of Tennessee. 
Because of some of the character- 
istics of atomic research, no place 
except the close proximity to Oak 
Ridge affords an ideal location 
for the full development of all 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

Several factors give Tennessee 
a favored position in atomic 
developments. Most important 
perhaps, is the fact that approxi- 
mately one-third of the radioac- 
tive elements lose their effective- 
ness within minutes or a few 
hours, and these short-lived sub- 
stances cannot be shipped from 
Oak Ridge to distant laboratories. 
The University’s Knoxville camp- 
us, less than 25 miles from Oak 
Ridge, is not handicapped by 
distance. Furthermore, the libra- 
ry and experimental resources 
and the reservoir of scientific skill 
at the University furnish the 
proper environment for research 
in the new field of atomic energy. 

Thus ‘Tennessee now finds it- 
self with the most unusual oppor- 
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tunity ever offered the State. A 
position of leadership in the de- 
velopment of a whole new era 
for mankind is Tennessee’s for 
the asking. The isotopes from 
Oak Ridge are the key to the 
atomic age, the means by which 
we can develop human and ma- 
terial resources of Tennessee and 
the world. The State can accept 
this leadership by the construc- 
tion of an Atomic Research Cen- 
ter, specially designed to provide 
for experiments in medicine, 
agriculture, industry, and the 
basic sciences. 

The State’s entire educational 
system would share in the benefits 
of the proposed Atomic Research 
Center. Research—the continu- 
ous quest for new knowledge— 
is a foundation stone of our edu- 
cational system. Without research 
we cannot contribute to the prog- 
ress of humanity, nor can we 
extend the horizons of the young 
men and women in our class- 
rooms. An Atomic Research 
Center at the University will be 
the wellsprings of new knowledge 
in atomic energy for the schools 
of Tennessee, and it will also be 
the post-graduate training center 
for skilled teachers, physicians, 
surgeons, scientists, and _ tech- 
nicians who can play a vital role 
in giving us the fruits of the 
newly-heralded atomic age. 


Schools Will Be Benefactors 


From the standpoint of the 
teaching profession, Tennessee’s 
schools can become a chief bene- 
ficiary of atomic developments. 
However, from the standpoint of 
the public, our educational system 
can be a great benefactor. Our 
strategic location gives us a dis- 
tinct advantage in the search for 
constructive uses of atomic en- 
ergy. The State can speed the day 
when farmers, industrial work- 
ers, lawyers, housewives—Ten- 
nesseans in all professions and 

(Continued on page 18) 








General Mathematics in High School? 


REBECCA BIGGER 
Hixson High School 


There are two viewpoints in 
regard to offering a course of 
general mathematics in high 
school. There is the question of 
whether such a course should be 
offered in the ninth grade as a 
preliminary course to all other 
mathematics subjects, or wheth- 
er it should be a review course 
which is taken as a final survey 
before graduation. Thus, two 
types of books are on the market 
to meet these different demands. 

There are two groups of indi- 
viduals who enter our ninth grade 
class. One finds the preliminary 
course too similar to their pre- 
vious study in arithmetic to be of 
any essential value; whereas, the 
other finds it to be very adequate 
as they have not been able to at- 
tain as high a degree of mathe- 
matical accomplishment as some 
of their number. 

It is to the second group of 
pupils and to the preliminary gen- 
eral mathematics course for these 
pupils that I shall devote my re- 
marks. 


Some Pupils Lack Skill 


Those of us who are high school 
mathematics teachers realize that 
many pupils come to us having 
failed to develop the skills and 
having little need in their own 
minds for such development. Al- 
so, if we are honest, we realize 
that the same lack of skill and 
interest will exist in a few cases 
after we have exerted all our ef- 
forts, but in most cases we do 
see evidence of growth. 

I very definitely believe that a 
course of general mathematics 
does develop skill in processes and 
understanding of mathematical 
language which is needed if one 
is to read intelligently our news- 
papers, magazines and books. If 
you could not read numbers, 
could you obtain very satisfac- 
tory knowledge from almost any 
article‘that you might pick up? 
Just for fun, suppose you assume 
the role of one who cannot read 


numbers and see what a great 
difference it will make in under- 
standing what you are reading. 

It is true that these needed 
understandings and skills are in 
the field of arithmetic. Therefore, 
why not begin in the high school 
at the level of the pupil, where- 
ever he may be? Why discourage 
him with over-doses of algebra for 
which he is unprepared, and which 
may increase his hatred of the 
subject of mathematics? Many of 
us fail to recognize that the schoo] 
exists for the child and not the 
teacher, and that the curriculum 
exists for the child and not the 
school. With these facts in mind 
how can we deny that a specially 
designed course is needed for 
those pupils for whom algebra 
will not be profitable, and for 
those who will study algebra later 
but at the present are deficient 
in mathematical skills and under- 
standing? 


Develop a Desire to Learn 


In the second place such a 
course develops a broader math- 
ematical knowledge and interest, 
thus giving to the pupil the desire 
to master the subject and to pur- 
sue other courses in this field of 
study. This is accomplished 
through the use of practical prob- 
lems and materials that he finds 
in his daily life and for which 
he sees a definite need. As ex- 
amples may I mention the follow- 
ing: the making of family 
budgets; the study of insurance 
and its various types of policies; 
the figuring of the family income 
tax and the study of other forms 
of revenue; the making of in- 
voices; the reading of gas, water 
and electric meters and the figur- 
ing of the bills. Frankly, I have 
seen the need for mathematics 
come alive in many individuals 
because of experiences with such 
problems and materials. Will you 
imagine the delight that comes 
from the study of banking practi- 
ces when the pupils learn the 





procedure for opening a bank ac- 
count, writing and endorsing 
checks, borrowing and lending 
money ? Such materials also afford 
the teacher an excellent oppor- 
tunity for teaching citizenship. 

The chief advantage of a gen- 
eral mathematics course comes in 
the establishment of confidence, 
for one must first believe in him- 
self if much progress is to be 
attained. The dreaded course of 
algebra has been postponed for 
one year and in its place general 
mathematics has been made the 
stepping stone. Will you permit 
me to quote one of my pupils? 
“Though I tried I was never able 
to make good grades in arithmetic. 
I knew I would fail algebra but 
now that I have had general 
mathematics I believe I can learn 
algebra and enjoy it.” 

This young lady was happy in 
her achievement, for she had been 
given an opportunity to make 
progress from the level of her at- 
tainment in the eighth grade. Why 
cannot we as teachers at least 
present this opportunity to all of 
our pupils? 

In my field of instruction I am 
thoroughly convinced that the 
general mathematics course 
meets the needs of more high 
school pupils. Thus my answer 
to the question “general mathe- 
matics, yes or no?” is—yes! 





Our Apologies 


In the September listing 
of contributions to the Vol- 
untary Campaign Fund, the 
contribution of the McKen- 
zie teachers was included in 
the sum listed from Carroll 
County. McKenzie teachers 
participated in the usual 
way—one hundred per cent 
—and we apologize for our 
failure to break down the 
Carroll County contribution 
to show this. 

Likewise, the contribution 
from the Newport city 
teachers, $18.00, was in- 
cluded in the report from 
Cocke County. The same 
apology goes to our members 
in Newport. 
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Classroom Instruction at the Crippled Children's Hospital, Memphis 


Children Who Have Had Infantile Paralysis 


MONROE F. BROWN, M.D. 


Medical Director, Crippled Children's 
Service 


EACHERS and parents alike 
dread the the return of in- 
fantile paralysis each summer. 
While in 1948 Tennessee has been 
spared an epidemic, previous to 
September 18, the state had had 
267 new cases. Among them are 
children whose growth and de- 
velopment may have suffered a 
setback from the disease. These 
children must have continuing 
care and attention, if they are to 
have the best chance for a normal 
life. How can they be helped 
through our educational system? 
When a child returns to school 
after an attack of polio, if the 
teacher will inquire into his med- 
ical record, she will be in a posi- 
tion to understand and encourage 
any followup treatment which 
has been prescribed. Clinical care 
is provided by the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Service, in cooperation 
with the State Department of 
Public Health, while chapters of 
the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis in every county 
pay whatever costs the family 
cannot afford, including those of 


transportation to clinics and of 
orthopedic appliances. Physicans 
make every effort to instruct 
parents, but teachers also can 
exert their influence to see that 
a growing child does not suffer 
further damage by neglect of his 
weakened muscles. 


Observation is Important 


Every child who has had polio 
should be under observation for 
at least two years, with a physical 
examination every six months. 
Such children should also be 
guarded against over-exertion and 
fatigue. Even a child who has re- 
covered from a non-paralytic at- 
tack may have belated effects from 
polio. Postural irregularities or 
speech defects are the common 
conditions which may develop. 
Often a thoughtful teacher has 
referred a child for therapy be- 
cause she has noticed some lack 
of muscle coordination. These 
children are apt to be easily fa- 
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tigued—they dg not want to run 
and play. Because infantile paraly- 
sis is difficult to diagnose, among 
them may be some “hidden cases,” 
whose summer complaint was not 
recognized as polio. 

And what of the child whose 
schooling is interrupted, who 
must spend long months in a 
hospital? What is education doing 
for him? While half of all pa- 
tients recover completely and an- 
other quarter suffer only slight 
after-effects, about 20 to 25 per- 
cent have serious paralysis. Sat- 
isfactory rehabilitation of such 
young people is another concern 
of the teacher. 


Treat the Whole Patient 


The modern concept of total 
care is to treat the whole patient 
as well as his disease—to give the 
same consideration to the child’s 
developing personality as to his 
physical needs. Too often in hos- 
pitals and convalescent centers, 

(Continued on page 24) 











It's Thanksgiving Again 


LEONA G. BAILEY 


HE sixth grade teacher and 

the fifth grade teacher sat 
thinking of Thanksgiving. Some- 
thing had to be be done to make 
it interesting and meaningful, 
but it must grow out of the social 
studies of each grade. To compli- 
cate matters, the fifth grade was 
studying American history and 
the sixth grade was studying the 
old world—yet it had to be done. 
The teachers rose together and 
attacked the subject as one—for 
they were one—and the final ob- 
servance went this way. 

The subject was gradually in- 
troduced through sixth grade 
work in the study of Religious 
and National Holidays of the 
Past and Present. The fifth grade 
studied American Holidays. The 
former felt that the study sprang 
from a section in their reader 
dealing with a visit to Plymouth 
Rock. The latter, to their sur- 
prise, reached a study of the Pil- 
grims and New England at the 
same time. This took planning 
and timing on the part of the 
teacher but the -results justified 
the effort. 


The mythical goddess of har- 
vest and grain opened, for the 
sixth grade, a study of religious 
festivals including the celebra- 
tions of the Egyptians and har- 
vest celebrations in other coun- 
tries. 

This developed a patriotic urge 
in the fifth grade to discover 
American practices equally as in- 
teresting, and they countered 
with accounts of early American 
corn huskings, log rollings, and 
quilting bees. The sixth grade 
studied ancient Olympic games. 
The fifth grade more than bal- 
anced the score with America’s 
record in the modern Olympics, 
Thanksgiving football classics, 
and the athletic prowess of the 
American Indian. While the sixth 
grade made imaginary trips to 
the Acropolis, the Colosseum and 
ancient Memphis, the fifth grad- 
ers visited Plymouth Rock, the 
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With an eye to helping out 
some of our readers who want 
new ideas for Thanksgiving work, 
we asked for contributions from 
teachers who had been success- 
ful along that line. Miss Ruth Al- 
len. who teaches the third grade 
at Trenton Elementary School, 
sent along a unit outline cover- 
ing four weeks’ work. We're not 
sure how long the combination 
fifth and sixth grade observance 
continued, but Mrs. Leona G. 
Bailey of Friendship School ad- 
mits that it was both pleasant 
and profitable. We hope you will 
find valuable aids in these two 
descriptions. 


Statue of Liberty, and Washing- 
ton, D. C., in their mental travel. 

It was easy to carry over the 
study of harvest holidays into 
every phase of work. Literature 
was especially motivated, mythol- 
ogy came alive, and classical lore 
seemed real. Poetry offered an 
abundant field for individual and 
choral reading, and some poems 
furnished subjects for work in 
art. The pupils painted a frieze 
built around their favorite “When 
the Frost is on the Pumpkin,” 
using autumn colors, rural scenes 
and the traditional turkeys and 
pumpkins. The sixth grade stud- 
ied the beauty of the Parthenon in 
Greece and the fifth grade re- 
ported on the reproduction in 
Nashville. For a P.T.A. meeting 
both classes made turkey favors 
of prunes, raisins, gumdrops, pipe 
cleaners and brown fluted paper. 
The famous painting studied dur- 
ing the month was “The Return 
of the Mayflower.” 

The music classes became fa- 
miliar with “Come, Ye Thankful 
People, Come,” “O God, Our Help 
in Ages Past,” and “Over the 
River and Through the Woods.” 
(Fred Waring has made a record- 
ing of the latter.) They learned 
the “Doxology” and used it as 
grace before eating in the school 
lunch room. Several other prayers 
suitable for children were taught 
and used at the lunch period. 


(Continued on page 23 


RUTH ALLEN 


FTER the third grade had 
Pisa “Building New Homes 
in Early Days in Our Country” 
from our reader, we decided to 
carry out a unit of work on 
“Thanksgiving and the Pil- 
grims.” Plans were made from 
the suggestions of the children, 
and committees were appointed. 
Plans, which we listed on the 
blackboard, ran all the way from 
reading stories to having a party. 
We wanted to write original 
stories, poems, rhymes, songs, 
plays, and riddles. Learning and 
singing songs, dramatizing and 
illustrating songs, stories and 
poems were included. We planned 
to make booklets, a November 
calendar, place cards for Thanks- 
giving dinner, pine cone turkeys, 
room decorations, Thanksgiving 
hats and costumes, and a library 
record chart. We wanted to mem- 
orize Psalms 100, give story 
plays, study at least one famous 
painting, present a program for 
another room, and have a party. 
And the forty children did just 
that. 

We made a trip to the county li- 
brary and brought back books 
containing stories related to our 
unit. A library chart was made of 
Pilgrim boys and girls, one for 
each child in the room. When a 
book was read, the name of it was 
written on a slip of paper and 
slipped down behind the Pilgrim 
which bore that child’s name. 
Many oral and written book re- 
ports were given by the children. 
Some of them read as many as 
twenty stories and none read less 
than two. Many poems were also 
read. Some of the most pleasing 
ones were memorized and given 
as choral readings. 

Many clever and amusing 
rhymes and poems were written 
by the children. Groups of words 
that rhymed were put on the 
board and the children could use 
any of them that they might 
need. All of the children made 


(Continued on page 19) 
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WORKSHOPS ARE FUN 





Art Course of Interest 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute extended its campus this summer and held 
a workshop for teachers at Kingston. Dr. T. J. Farr, head of the Department 
of Education at T.P.I., was chief consultant; Mrs. Bacon, superintendent of 
Athens City Schools, was director; and Miss Mary Ruth Rose, supervising 
teacher for Roane County Schools, co-director. 


est? How can we set up 
health, reading, science, music 
and art centers of interest? 

My! I didn’t know, at first, 
that we would need to work out- 
side of workshop hours. 

I never took college work be- 
fore where I was encouraged to 
make so many things. Before, 
we always just read, took notes, 
and. passed an examination. By 
the way, who was it that said, 
“We learn by doing’? We should 
have learned a lot in the work- 
shop then, for we did plenty. In 
the art block, I made everything 
from pot holders to masks. The 
luncheon set that Ruth made 
was gorgeous. And some made 
place mats with Kangaroo de- 
signs! I think Murriel’s Cray- 
onex map of Mexico was most 
outstanding. 


W HAT is a center of inter- 
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I wonder if everyone observed 
all the papier maché animals, 
vases, and bowls. Someone asked 
Wilma to tell her the story of 
her animal. Wilma’s explanation 
brought out the suggestion that 
perhaps it had been affected by 
atomic radiation! 

Oh, I sensed such a marvelous 
feeling of emotional release when 
I dabbled in the finger paints! 

Let me think, does a frieze or 
a mural tell a story? I believe 
it’s a frieze. Anyway, my group 
made a frieze on “Mexico.” 

I felt just like an eight or nine 
year old while I was modeling in 
clay, carving figures in soap 
bars, and sawing toys out of 
wood, but it was so much fun! 
Now I can guide my third grad- 
ers in modeling, carving and cop- 
ing saw carpentry. 
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MRS. REBA BROYLES BACON 


My whole family thought I 
was just plain nuts when I went 
out in the garden to dig a potato 
to take to the workshop, but 
they thought my potato print was 
clever. They just knew I had lost 
my mind when I started cutting 
hickory sticks to take to school, 
although they admire my stick 
printing. Ned almost took my 
scalp when he found that I had 
cut a piece out of his good inner 
tube instead of the old one; but 
you should have seen how amazed 
he was when he saw the inner 
tube print I made of a ship. 

I wish everyone could have at- 
tended the closing feature of the 
workshop, our open house. The 
rhythm band stole the show with 
repeated performances. We had 
a lively time making all those in- 
struments, too. Cordia attempted 
to lure all the members of the 
music group into learning to play 
their melody flutes. I never heard 
so much boisterous tooting in all 
my life and still we could recog- 
nize tunes. The petit portable 
organ soothed our weary nerves 
and souls as we closed our eyes 
and relaxed during a portion of 
the health block. 

Even in my dreams I can envi- 
sion the sharing table where we 
all displayed various things our 
pupils had previously made or 
things we had found helpful to 
us in our work. 

I awake with a start when I 
dream that my proposed daily 
schedule, made up of blocks of 
time; my annotated bibliogra- 
phy; my unit of work; my pro- 
posed correlations; and my con- 
tribution to the materials bureau 
would not be ready before the 
deadline. But what a glorious 
relief when I rub my eyes and 
remember that I did participate! 


“No thoughtful man ever came to 
the end of his life, and had time and 
a little space of calm from which to look 
back upon it, who did not know and 
acknowledge that it was what he had 
done unselfishiy and for others, and 
nothing else, that satisfied him in the 
retrospect and made him feel that he 
had a the man.”—Woodrow Wilson 
in When a Man Comes to Himself, 
Louisiana Schools (December, 1946) 





The Leadership Training Conference, 1948 


EUGENE SLOAN 


NTENSIVE study of five ma- 

jor areas of interest in relation 
to the unified, grade-one-through- 
twelve program of education in 
Tennessee occupied the attention 
of nearly 300 educators from over 
the state who attended the in- 
service leadership training con- 
ference held at Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute August 23-28. 

Believing in the democratic 
process in formulating a program 
of improvement in public educa- 
tion, the State Department of 
Education, the state colleges, the 
College of Education of the Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with rep- 
resentatives of the local systems 
over the state organized a Joint 
Committee early this year to plan 
for a follow-up of the Statewide 
Conference on Public Education 
held at the University of Tennes- 
see in the summer of 1947. 

Preliminary planning for the 
conference at T.P.I. included a 
statement of the following. pur- 
poses: 

1. To clarify and deepen under- 
standing of our evolving educa- 
tional program and of the ends 
it is to serve. 

2. To decide upon things that 
can be done in our communities 
to promote the program. 

3. To develop some techniques 
that will mobilize cooperative 
democratic effort for bettering 
educational programs in our 
school communities. 

Prior to the opening of the 
conference, participants were 
sent a statement of these pro- 
posed objectives together with a 
list of questions designed to stim- 
ulate thinking about some of the 
things to be accomplished by the 
conference. 

A cross-section of the educa- 
tional personnel of the state, 
including county and city super- 
intendents, supervisors, attend- 
ance teachers, principals, 
classroom teachers, representa- 
tives from the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the Tennessee School 
Board Members Association, the 
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State Department of Education, 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, the state colleges and the 
University of Tennessee, partici- 
pated actively in the work of the 
conference. 

Work was carried on in group 
meetings of all of the participants 
at stated intervals and through 
organization of the members into 
committees and sub-committees. 

Early in the conference six 
general groups were formed for 
the purpose of exploring and 
clarifying aims and designating 
some of the tasks to be accom- 
plished. Having ascertained some 
of the more specific and pressing 
problems from each of these 
groups, the steering committee of 
the conference worked out five 
general areas to fit the special 
interests of the participants. All 
members of the conference volun- 
tarily associated themselves with 
a group studying one of the fol- 
lowing five areas: 

1. Philosophy and character- 
istics of the unified program. 

2. Steps to be taken locally in 
developing and promoting the 
unified program. 

3. Barriers to the unified pro- 
gram. 

4. Teacher education 
unified program. 

5. Study of the standards for 
further clarification, possible re- 
visions, and applications. 

These groups were subdivided 
for more effective work on specific 
phases of the major problems. 
As these sub-committees com- 
pleted their findings the work was 
reviewed and coordinated by the 
larger group with the efforts of 
other sub-committees. The find- 
ings of all five groups were then 
edited, submitted to the confer- 
ence as a whole for revision, final 
evaluation, correlation and ap- 
proval. 

Meanwhile, particularly at the 
evening sessions, the conference 
was studying actual demonstra- 
tions of cooperative planning in 
education. Outstanding among 
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these demonstrations was the re- 
enactment of the actual proce- 
dures’ used by the school leaders 
and lay members of the planning 
committee of Murfreesboro and 
Rutherford County by some 
thirty members of the committee 
who came to Cookeville for the 
demonstration. The program in- 
cluded the detailed work of the 
general school-community com- 
mittee and one of the sub-com- 
mittees, that of health education. 
In this discussion, the health 
services that were available, 
school sanitation, instruction in 
health practices, and care for 
handicapped and homebound 
children were considered. 
Employment of radio as a 
medium of public relations was 
twice demonstrated for the con- 
ference members. Each of the 
programs—one at the opening 
and another near the close of the 
conference—was produced by a 
committee working in cooperation 
with radio station WHUB. De- 
signed to illustrate practical use 
of the radio in promoting the 
school program through local 
planning and the use of available 
talent, the programs were in the 
form of a discussion panel, a 
question and answer panel, and a 
pre-school announcement pro- 
gram with music interludes. 
From the conference auditorium 
the day before the Cookeville 
schools were to open, members of 
the administrative staff of the 
Cookeville school system broad- 
cast plans for the local school 
opening and reviewed some of 
the progress the schools had 
made. The planning of a total 
school program was discussed by 
a panel of ten supervisors who 
had been working on the project 
at the University of Tennessee 
during the summer. : 
The State Department of Edu- 
cation arranged five valuable 
teaching exhibits in cooperation 
with the conference. The regional 
library, the division of special 
services, the division of instruc- 
tional materials, the division of 
vocational rehabilitation, and the 
division of health education each 
had a display that served the 


(Continued on page 22) 
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First Grade Ballet 


WE DID 


NE thousand children in a 

well-organized pageant last 
May climaxed the finest example 
of teamwork that many of us 
have experienced in Clarksville. 
For more than a year, the Ele- 
mentary Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation had nursed the idea of a 
pageant in celebration of May 
Day. It was to be no small affair 
in which a chosen few might 
display their talents before an 
admiring public. This was to in- 
clude every child, rich or poor, 
in the Howell and Greenwood 
Schools who cared to be in the 
show. 

After a long simmering period 
the idea reached the boiling point 
about January and the P.-T. A. 
went into a huddle with school 
principals and Mrs. Leigh Buck- 
ley, a teacher of dancing and 
dramatics, who is given space in 
the schools for her private les- 
sons. As an expression of appre- 


ciation for this favor, Mrs. 
Buckley coaches the _ schools’ 
shows. 


The schools and the P.-T. A. 
of Clarksville are in fine accord 
and since the latter in all its 
years of functioning has never 
let down the former, it didn’t oc- 
cur to the teaching personnel to 
oppose the project. If such no- 
tions entered the minds of the 
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One of the May Poles 


IT - TOGETHER 


MRS. CAROLINE H. RIDGWAY 
Greenwood School, Clarksville 


teachers, their hearts did not al- 
low their tongues to express a 
criticism. So, during the ten-day 
enforced vacation in January the 
P.-T. A. president, the music su- 
pervisor, Mrs. Buckley, and this 
writer put their heads together 
to discuss plans. After the pre- 
liminaries we turned Mrs. Buck- 
ley loose to produce a pageant. 
She searched through catalog 
after catalog but no publisher 
handled anything like we wanted, 
so she just settled down to write 
one herself. 


Today's Children 


The theme of the pageant is 
expressed in the words of the 
introduction: “The teaching of 
the three R’s is still just as im- 
portant as it ever was, but today 
we think in terms of the whole 
child—his physical, spiritual, and 
cultural growth.” In the light of 
today’s methods of teaching chil- 
dren instead of subject matter, 
we gave the title Today’s Children 
to the pageant. 

The pageant consisted of two 
parts, the first representing the 
physical development of the child, 
the second his spiritual and cul- 
tural development. From the in- 
troduction to the end, the per- 
formance was in the hands—and 
the dancing feet—of the children, 
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with quiet, self-effacing guidance 
behind the scenes by the teachers 
and P.-T. A. members. 

There were eleven episodes in 
the pageant, each prefaced by 
child announcers explaining the 
meaning of the forthcoming 
scene. The acts were varied— 
drills, dancing (ballet and tap), 
singing, living pictures, and tab- 
leaux—each vividly expressive of 
the idea of the moment. In order, 
they were: Part I, Physical De- 
velopment of the Child in five 
episodes—Food, Milk, Cleanli- 
ness, Rest, Recreation; Part II, 
the Child’s Cultural and Spiritual 
Development in six episodes— 
Culture (music, dancing, litera- 
ture, and art), Religion, Citizen- 
ship (Girl Scouts, Statue of 
Liberty, and National Anthem). 


One Episode—Citizenship 


Space is not available to de- 
scribe in detail more than one 
episode. These words of the boy 
announcer of the last episode is 
the writer’s reason for choosing 
this one: “Loyalty to our country 
and respect for its traditions are 
part of education for citizenship 
in our schools.” A tall girl posed 
as the Statue of Liberty enters 
upstage in a disguised jeep and 
takes center position in the 
background. Girl Scouts enter 











right and left, led by color bear- 
ers and guards. They form a large 
semicircle and recite the Scout 
oath. They then move to the left 
side, forming a double quarter 
circle. The King and Queen of 
the May and their court, in whose 
honor the pageant was presented, 
come down right and form a 
corresponding quarter circle, thus 
completing the semicircle. Color 
bearers advance down center, all 
give the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the flag and remain in position 
as the Clarksville High School 
Band in the distance plays the 
Star Spangled Banner. 

The costumes, as inexpensive 
as possible, were planned with an 
eye to colorful blending. This was 
by no means the least successful 
part of the affair. According to 
a huge and appreciative audience, 
Today’s Children was a thing of 
beauty as well as of educational 
value. 

But this successful climax 
could not have been realized with- 
out the teamwork mentioned 
above. To begin with, there were 
approximately 1000 children— 
no small number to train—taking 
part, children of every social and 
economic status in the city. 
Secondly, intensive rehearsals 
took place immediately before and 
during examinations. In _ the 
third place, the municipal stadi- 
um, in which the performance 
was given, and Greenwood School 
are at extreme ends of our fairly 
large town. Fortunately, Howell 
School, middleways of the two, 
was within walking distance of 
the stadium. 

Fourthly, it was “sun-burning”’ 
weather and teachers, children, 
director, and P.-T. A. assistants 
looked half-baked after a rehears- 
al period. Finally, worry about 
the condition of the weather on 
the night of May 18 was no small 
item. (It was perfect, if a bit 
chilly after dark.) 

From the P. T. A. to the Army 

With these things in mind, 
plans other than for the actual 
performance had to be worked 
out. And there is where the 
colossal piece of teamwork came. 
The P.-T. A. took all responsibili- 
ty for the costumes, even to pay- 
ing for those for underprivileged 
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Uncle Remus and the Little Boy 


children. A P.-T. A committee 
helped with ‘“behind-the-scenes”’ 


business. The transportation 
problem was handled by the 
Parent-Teachers. Trucks,  sta- 


tion wagons, and passenger cars 
ran back and forth across town 
carrying Greenwood children to 
and from rehearsals. Mothers 
and fathers left kitchens and 
offices to accommodate us. The 
director had worked out a sched- 
ule of rehearsals, so the trans- 
portation schedule had to fit into 
the picture. During those hectic 
days only one child was misplaced 
and that because he failed to obey 
orders. 

Teachers of both schools were 
responsible for getting children 
to and from rehearsals. On the 
night of the performance they 
sat with their groups and saw 
that they made their stage en- 
trances and exits with precision. 
It was through their vigilance 
and the vigilance of the P.-T.A. 
that the performance proceeded 
with a minimum of hitches and 
no dragging whatsoever. 

The stadium officials gave 
their gracious support even to 
the extent of letting us trample 
on the precious grass growing in 
anticipation of the football sea- 
son. The department of electricity 
saw to it that we had plenty of 





General 
commander of Camp 
Campbell, the nearby army post, 
allowed us to use a public address 
system, sending technicians from 
the post to operate it. The spot- 


light on the situation. 
Clarkson, 


lights were also a loan from 
Camp Campbell. 

We are convinced that stupen- 
dous ventures can be carried to 
a successful end, but not without 
complete teamwork, cooperation, 
coordination or whatever you 
want to call it. One of the ser- 
geants from Camp Campbell op- 
erating the PA system summed 
it up this way: “I never saw 
women get along so well togeth- 


”” 


er. 





VANCE TO BAVARIA 
ae gees : 


pee 
be 





R. R. Vance, director of the 
high schools division of the State 
Department of Education, has 
accepted a position as secondary 
education specialist in the office 
of military government for Bavar- 
ia. Mr. Vance has been granted 
leave of absence for two years 
and will leave about November 1. 

John W. Richardson, Jr., state 
high school supervisor for West 
Tennessee, will serve as acting 
director of the division during 
Mr. Vance’s absence. 

Mr. Vance will have headquar- 
ters at Munich, along with Law- 
rence G. Derthick, chief of the 
education braneh of O.M.G.B., 
and Dr. Freemont P. Wirth, 
senior general education special- 
ist with O.M.G.B. 
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Nure, America’s Soing ahead... 
if we all pull together! 


Let’s compare yesterday with 
today . . . that will give us an idea 
of what tomorrow can be! 

Machine Power: Since 1910 we have in- 


creased our supply of machine power 
4\% times. 


Production: Since 1910 we have more 
than doubled the output each of us pro- 
duces for every hour we work. 









Income: Since 1910 we have increased our 
annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of 


the same purchasing power.) 


Work Hours: Yet, since 1910 we have cut 
18 hours from our average workweek — 
equivalent to two present average work- 
days. 


HOW have we succeeded in achieving all 
this? Through the American kind of 


What we have already 
accomplished is just a 
foretaste of what we 
can do—if we continue 
to work together! 














teamwork! And what is teamwork? 


American teamwork is management 
that pays reasonable wages and takes fair 
profits—that provides the best machines, 
tools, materials and working conditions 
it possibly can—that seeks new methods, 
new markets, new ideas; that bargains 
freely and fairly with its employees. 


Our teamwork is labor that produces 
as efficiently and as much as it can—that 
realizes its standard of living ultimately 
depends upon how much America pro- 
duces—that expects better wages as it 
helps increase that production. 


Teamwork is simply working together 
to turn out more goods in fewer man- 
hours—making things at lower costs and 
paying higher wages to the people who 
make them and selling them at lower 
prices to the people who use them. 


What we’ve already accomplished is 
just a foretaste of what we can do. It’s 
just a start toward a goal we are all striv- 
ing to reach: better housing, clothing, 
food, health, education, with ever greater 
opportunities for individual development. 
Sure, our American System has its faults. 
We all know that. We still have sharp ups 
and downs in prices and jobs. We'll have 
to change that—and we will! 


It will continue to take teamwork, but 
if we work together, there’s no limit on 
what we can all share together of even 
greater things. 
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Oak Ridge 
(Continued from page 9) 

occupations—will be served by 
the powers of atomic energy. 

The new field of atomic medi- 
cine is an example of potential 
benefits of atomic energy. Re- 
search in this field promises new 
methods for the treatment and 
control of cancer—which now 
kills one person out of every 
eight. There is also evidence that 
radioactive elements will defeat 
other malignant diseases—thy- 
roid ailments, leukemia, polycy- 
themia, goiters and arthritis. 

Atomic research will also bring 
widespread benefits in other fields. 
In the biological and physical sci- 
ences, radioactive elements can 
be used in seeking new knowledge 
on basic processes of life—why 
cells age and how they digest 
foods. In agriculture, studies can 
be made to determine the effects 
of radioactive elements upon 
crops and domestic animals. In 
industry, experiments are needed 
to improve quality of products 
and to step up production. 
Research Center-Hospital Proposed 

In order that the people of Ten- 
nessee and the nation may have 
the benefits of peacetime uses of 
atomic energy, and that the youth 
of Tennessee may receive the 


instruction fitting them for vo- 
cations and professions which 
emerge from new developments 
in this field, the next session of 
the Legislature will be requested 
to appropriate three million dol- 
lars toward the construction of 
an Atomic Research Center in 
Knoxville as part of the Universi- 
ty’s research and educational fa- 
cilities. A hospital for research 
purposes and for the treatment 
of patients from all parts of the 
State will be proposed in connec- 
tion with the research center. 
This would be the most far-reach- 
ing and significant project ever 
undertaken by the State through 
its University. 

The University of Tennessee is 
an integral part of the public ed- 
ucation system of Tennessee. Its 
function is to provide the re- 
search as well as the instruction 
needed by our schools in raising 
educational standards at all lev- 
els. The proposed Atomic Re- 
search Center would be a great 
impetus to the entire educational 
system of Tennessee, and would 
give our schools a position of lead- 
ership among the public educa- 
tional systems of the nation. It 
would also unfold new opportu- 
nities for the youth of Tennessee 
who wish to prepare themselves 





Worktext ® assume a greater part of 
your teaching load. Simple 4 gery 
and step-by-step procedures 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


elp chil- 





for vocations on the atomic sci- 
ences. 

In providing this facility, Ten- 
nessee would make a great con- 
tribution to the people of the 
nation in the training of scientists 
for the peacetime development of 
atomic energy and for the secur- 
ity of our people in times of war. 

We hope the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association will be as inter- 
ested in this project as those of 
us in the University, for it will be 
part of the public research and 
education system of Tennessee. 














EVERYBODY SHOULD 
FINGER-PAINT ! 


Shaw Finger-Paint should be 
used frequently on every art pro- 


gram. Arts and crafts instructors 


Nicks ova 


dren to grasp difficult concepts. Ade- —nursery and grade teachers—all 


quate drill material assures that the child 
will acquire and retain facts and skills. 
Looseleaf tests for each book; Teacher's 


\\ 
er cae! oe 
a -\ Manual. 


Pworkinc with numeers TEACHING AIDS 


| Carefully developed to accompany 


7 : 
See 6 the Worktext, these aids save you 
[ex '8_e|5 2] 
ee § 5 
sheet Se) 
es, 


time and effort formerly spent in 
me STECK. COMPANY ‘rssnses GE 


making your own pictorial and semi- 
18 


find this medium invaluable. It 


is at once educational, artistic, 





absorbingly entertaining and 
psychologically effective. Shaw 


Finger-Paint, in 44, % and 1 








pint jars and larger containers, 


are available in sets or bulk. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


p 
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concrete materials. The Teaching 
Aids are attractively printed and 
colored and conveniently packaged. 
Write for Complete Information. 












































Thanksgiving—Allen 

(Continued from page 12) 
booklets, consisting of their origi- 
nal stories and poems, and illus- 
trated them with pictures. 

A short playlet was written by 
the group and the teacher work- 
ing together, and was presented 
to the other section of the third 
grade. We called it “The First 
Thanksgiving,” and included as 


planned was a very large brown 
turkey with the calendar on his 
back. The famous painting we 
studied was Robert Fitzgerald’s 
“Pilgrims Going to Church.” 

The health of the Pilgrims dur- 
ing the. first winter was the foun- 
dation for a study of nutrition 
and communicable diseases. Story 
plays involving much action were 
planned and carried out. 





Our five objectives of the unit 
were well carried through: the 
children had opportunity for self 
expression, to learn values de- 
rived from working together 
democratically, toappreciate 
more fully our homes, schools, 
and churches, and they developed 
a spirit of sincere thankfulness 
evidenced in the poems and sto- 
ries they wrote. 








characters John Alden, Priscilla, 
Miles Standish, Squanto, Gover- 
nor Bradford, and many others. 
This proved to be a most enjoy- 
able as well as profitable activity. 

Science activities were mean- 
ingful in relation to our unit, too. 
We went on a field trip and 
brought back pine cones which we 
made into pine cone turkeys. We 
discussed the forests of the Pil- 
grim age and observed the few 
small trees of our land today. 
Kinds of trees, their uses, how to 
protect them, and what they mean 
to the land and to us as individuals 
proved a very worthwhile discus- 
sion. 

Each day for the children’s 
writing lesson they wrote a verse 
of Psalms 100 or another suitable 
poem or Bible verse. Everyone in 
the room memorized Psalms 100. 
Of course much writing was done 
during the unit but at this time 
there was a special drill period 
on the correct formation of let- 
ters and spacing. 

Besides learning many songs 
from our books and magazines, 
some of the children wrote orig- 
inal songs which we sung to 
familiar tunes. 

Many pictures of Pilgrims, In- 
dians, cabins, turkeys, and such 
were painted with wax crayons, 
tempera, payons, finger paints 
and blackboard paints. Some of 
these pictures were large and 
some were small. They were used 
to decorate the room and then 
taken home by the children who 
had painted them. Place cards 
with turkeys, pumpkins, and Pil- 
grims on them, and pine cone 
turkeys were made and taken 
home for Thanksgiving dinner 
decorations. 

Orange and brown crepe paper 
made hats which the children 
wore to the party. For the playlet, 
Pilgrim hats and costumes were 
made. The calendar we had 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 





Y PG: 
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BU yeHE FOLK DANCE 
LIBRARY 


Here may be a dream come true...a 1 
complete, easy-to-follow, copiously & 
illustrated 5 volume Folk Dance Library. 
Dances, music, historic and geographic 
background of each country are included. 













FOLK DANCES 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES 





aunt soucise 


tase 








Just about to come off the press is this help- 
ov. ful, fascinating new 5-vol. Folk Dance 
FOLK DANCE Library, complete with 83 folk dances, col- 
‘ ored costume plates, simple piano accom- 
paniment for each dance, step patterns and 

diagrams to make teaching easier. 





* 
yon’ 


With all this goes detailed information about 
how to get up a folk festival or folk dance 
party. Everything is written from firsthand 
teacher experience with an understanding 
of teachers’ problems. You can integrate fun 
and study in a way that naturally awakens 
enthusiasm, 

Your school library committee, your Parent- 
Teacher group, your town, or state librarian 
might like to hear about this Folk Dance 
Library, and get it for your entire school 


aun SCmAEY OUCEaN 


aeere guratoce 








at 
«te ente® 
“ ‘ ° 
ecanett’ gutt® 
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to use. 






If further interested in this unusual Folk Dance Library, 
the price is $15. Just send your order directly to the authors 
— ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, JEANETTE SCHLOTTMANN, 
ABBIE RUTLEDGE, on the faculty for HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION, TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, DENTON, TEXAS. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction 

















CHURCHWELL'’ ae 


423 Deaderick St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


* 
NATCO I6mm PROJECTORS (the world's best regardless of 
price) $298.50 
APOLLO SOUND I6mm PROJECTORS ....... 129.50 
* 


Also, probably the most complete entertainment and class 
room Film Library in Nashville. Mail us your orders for any 
of these new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA class room 
films with teacher's guide for only $1.00 day or $2.00 week: 


NORTHEASTERN STATES, PASSENGER TRAIN, 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES, MILK, 

MIDDLE STATES, DISCOVERY & EXPLORATION, 
COLONIAL CHILDREN, ROBIN REDBREAST, 

NAVAJO CHILDREN, POULTRY ON THE FARM, 


ADVENTURE OF BUNNY RABBIT, 

HARE & THE TORTOISE 

COMMON ANIMALS OF THE 
wooos. 


CHILDREN OF HOLLAND 
CHILDREN OF SWITZERLAND 
CHILDREN OF CHINA, 
DEMOCRACY, ANIMALS OF THE ZOO, 
POLICEMAN, CARE OF PETS. 











Maxims for Public Speakers 


James Bryce 


(1) Always have something to say and there are 
lots of things to say if one will but seek for 
them. 


(2) Always say what you want to say. 


(3) Have a care to arrange the speech well. Let it 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 


(4) Be clear. Make yourself understood. 
(5) Be careful not to overornament the speech. 


(6) Do not tell a joke if it is not to the point and 
will detract from the main thought. 


(7) In delivery speak slow enough and well enough 
to make all hear. 


(8) Do not allow yourself to become dull. 
(9) Write out full notes but use as few as possible. 
(10) Do not speak long enough to tire the audience. 


(11) Always have your peroration so that you will 
have something other than your hat to sit 
down on. 


Reprinted from the NEA News, September 10, 1948. 























EXPECT 
MORE 


CIRCULATIONS 


WHEN YOU BUY 
"BOUND TO STAY BOUND" 
BINDING 


Prebound Library 
New Books Rebinding 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 























Tupelo, Miss. elementary school designed especially for small children. 
Architects: Overstreet and Town. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural 
functions are combined in one fire- 
safe, enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. N11-5, 916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
. through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Teaching Opportunities 


Teaching offers to the youth of 
America greater opportunity today 
than any other profession. 

So concluded college administrative 
ofticers from all parts of the United 
States as they ended a week of inten- 
sive study at the biennial national 
conference for executives sponsored by 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education at Estes Park. 
Colorado, August 16-23. 

The half-million additional first-gra- 
ders who entered school in September, 
requiring 20,000 more teachers for 
this grade alone, were cited by Dr. 
Walter Hager, association president and 
head of Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C., as an example of 
the manner in which hundreds of 
thousands of teaching positions during 
the next decade will await young men 
and women who start their preparation 
in the years immediately ahead. “The 
number ef teaching positions available 
during the 1950’s will undoubtedly 
provide the greatest opportunity for 
careers the nation has ever known in 
any professional or semi-professional 
field,” Hager said. 


Mathematics Conference 


The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its Ninth 
Christmas Conference at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, December 29, 30, 1948. 
Six sectional meetings will be held 
devoted to problems relating to the 
teaching of high school and junior 
college mathematics and the prepara- 
tion and in-service training of teachers. 

Seventeen discussion groups and 
clinics under the leadership of individ- 
ual classroom teachers will be held to 
discuss important questions in math- 
ematics teaching. The latest films and 
filmstrips will be shown at various 
periods during the two-day conference. 

Headquarters for the meeting will be 
in Baker Hall. Reservations for rooms 
in Baker Hall should be made by 
writing directly to Mr. Oscar Schaaf, 
Room 120 Arps Hall, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, not later than December 15. 

A copy of the program may be 
obtained by writing to the National 
Council of Teaehers of Mathematics, 
212 Lunt Building, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 








Schoolhouse in the Red 


The W. K. Kellogg Foundation of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, has com- 
pleted and made available to interested 
groups a documentary film dealing with 
school district reorganization. The 
Foundation has been working with both 
state and local groups in Michigan for 
some time on the problem of reorgani- 
zation; while the film is a direct out- 
growth of this cooperation, it will be 
useful to other states interested in 
consolidation of small districts. 

This film, “Schoolhouse in the Red,” 
is forty minutes in length, 16 mm, in 
color and sound. There are no profes- 
sional actors in the film; instead, it is 
a true documentation of what goes on 
in a small community when it faces a 
school district reorganization program. 





Commissioner Dossett’s office says, 
“We... are of the opinion that the 
picture will be very useful to us in 
this State since much interest has been 
shown during the past few years in 
planning for larger attendance areas.” 

Distribution of the film will be 
handled through the Division of In- 
structional Materials, and the Division 
of School House Planning and Trans- 
portation in the State Department of 
Education. 


Classroom Teachers 
“A United Profession: An Expansion 
of Loyalties” has been selected by the 
N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers as its theme for 1948-49, it 
has been announced by Mrs. Sarah 
Caldwell, president of the department. 
Dates for regional conferences of the 
department were also announced. The 
Southeastern Region will meet Decem- 

be 28, 29 at Lakeland, Florida. 


Language Arts 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English will meet at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, on November 25-27. One hun- 
dred leaders in the field of language arts 
will participate in a program arranged 
around the theme English for Maturity. 
Newest instructional materials will be 
exhibited. 





WAY sre tn 
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the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


FIRST WITH THE REBUS 
FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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In our enthusiastic listing of 
new Middle Tennessee principals 
last month we slipped in one in- 
stance. Instead of Carol Avery, 
Dover’s new princpial is A. E. 
Cross, formerly at Cadiz, Ken- 
tucky, High School. 


New principals in Rutherford 
County include Wayne Martin at 
Lascassas, H. N. Hicks at Rock- 
vale, and C. U. Moore at Smyrna. 
Martin and Hicks have reentered 
teaching from civil service work, 
and Moore formerly taught at 
Greenbrier. 


Joe F. Wilkes, member of the 
education department at Middle 
Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro, received the Ed.D. de- 
gree from the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, this 


summer. Dr. Wilkes was a mem- 
ber of the university staff for 
two years before coming to Mur- 
freesboro, serving as director of 
student elementary teachers 1943- 
45. His dissertation subject was 
a study of the elementary teacher 
training program at MTSC. 


At the Unicoi County Agricul- 
ture Fair in September, prizes 
were offered to elementary 
schools sending exhibits of work 
done the preceding year. Love 
Street School in Erwin won first 
prize with an exhibit displayed 
under the headings History, Lit- 
erature, Writing, Art, Music, 
Science, Soap Carving, Clay 
Modeling, English, Health, and 
Geography. Teachers at the Love 
Street School are: Lucy B. Fos- 
ter, principal; Evelyn Thompson, 
Marguerite Wohlford, Carolyn 
Goodin, Eva Bogart, Kate W. 
Edwards, Nelle Harrison, Bar- 
bara Fox, Mary Brookshire, 
Elizabeth Mitchell, and Helen 
Wattles. 





Training Conference 
(Continued from page 14) 

dual purpose of presenting teach- 
ers a type of planning for public 
exhibits and at the same time 
demonstrated the services avail- 
able through the several depart- 
ments. 

Supervisors took advantage of 
the in-service training confer- 
ence for school leaders to perfect 
organization and plans for the 
ensuing year. Mrs. Souici Hall, 
supervisor of schools in Coffee 
County, was elected president of 
the organization to succeed Miss 
Louise Oakley of Union City. 
Miss Oakley and Miss Elsie 
Hayes of Clarksville were added 
to the board of directors. Miss 
Bessie Lee Mason of McMinnville 
was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the group. 

Regional presidents who will 
serve as vice-presidents for the 
state organization are: Miss Viva 
Barker of Sequatchie County, 
East Tennessee; Preston James, 
Marshall County, Middle Tennes- 














Represented by 











THOMAS M. WOODSO 
P.O. Box 246, Nashville 


Their Learning Easier 
Save Your Time with 


GOOD WORKBOOKS 


ATWOOD—THOMAS GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 


Exercise and tests challenge pupil’s thought and interest. 
For Neighborhood Stories; Visits in Other Lands; The American 
Nations; Nations Overseas; and The U.S. in the Western World 


KELTY PUPIL GUIDES 


Unusually varied and appealing material. 
America; Life in Modern America; The Story of Life in America 


POWERS - NEUNER - BRUNER - BRADLEY: DIRECTED ACTIVITIES 
FOR ADVENTURING IN SCIENCE, NEW EDITION 


Texts are on Tennessee Multiple List | 


. GINN AND COMPANY | 


165 Luckie Street, N.W., Atlanta 3 


For Life in Early 
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and Miss Mary Cannon, 


see; 
Henry County, West Tennessee. 
Regional secretaries elected were 
Mrs. Katherine Trewhitt, Cleve- 
land, for East Tennessee; Miss 


Lucy Bell Robertson, Lincoln 
County, for Middle Tennessee; 
and Mrs. John Keadle, Weakley 
County, West Tennessee. 





Thanksgiving—Bailey 
‘(Continued from page 12) 


Fitness of body and fair play 
in the Olympic games encouraged 
proper exercise and play at 
school. New foods which the In- 
dians introduced to the. settlers, 
and diet deficiencies of the Pil- 
grims, suggested better eating 
habits. Puritan clothing was the 
inspiration for a study of sources 
of material, mass production of 
wearing apparel, and suitability 
of clothing in both geography 
and health lessons. 

The history of our Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamations and celebra- 
tions, and Mrs. Sarah Hale’s cru- 
sade to make Thanksgiving a na- 
tional holiday, furnished mate- 
rial for oral and written reports. 
Harvest celebrations from Scot- 
land, Russia, Siam, Norway, and 
Britain offered opportunities for 
reference work by pupils who 
needed additional assignments. 

Thus Thanksgiving was ob- 
served without sacrificing regular 
work. New words, new ideas, new 
experiences were offered, and 
pleasures of a holiday were en- 
joyed during the period. 


SUMMER WITH THE SCOUTS 


This message to teachers comes from 
the Public Information Division, Girl 
Scouts of America. 


Summer _ jobs’ important 
enough to challenge the highest 
professional talents of teachers, 
school nurses and dietitians, yet 
far enough from the academic 
routine to afford a_ refreshing 
change of pace and surroundings, 
are available each year in Girl 
Scout established camps all over 
the United States. And, although 
it may seem rather early to be 
making plans for the summer of 
1949, now is the time to investi- 
gate the possibilities of such 
positions. In the interests of sta- 
bility and efficient management, 
Girl Scout Councils try to have 
their camp personnel definitely 
lined up several months ahead of 
the actual season. 

Along with the satisfaction of 
filling a very real social need by 
helping in the year-round devel- 
opment of happy, healthy, re- 
sponsible citizens, Girl Scout 
Camping offers free living ex- 
penses, plus attractive cash earn- 
ing, for a pleasant summer out 
of doors. 

Essentials for all camp staff 
members include sympathy with 
the aims and philosophy of Girl 
Scouting, good health, a genuine 
liking for young people, the abil- 
ity to work harmoniously with 
girls as well as other adults and 
interest in and enjoyment of 
camp life. The jobs to be filled 
are quite varied in character, 
from the administrative posts of 
the camp director and her assis- 





ting unit leaders to the work of 
the program consultants who di- 
rect activities in a particular 
field such as _ handicrafts or 
sports. Each demands certain 
specialized skills and experience; 
the training required for specific 
duties is offered by accredited 
Girl Scout instructors in pre- 
camp session lasting from five 
days to two weeks. There are a 
few openings for assistant coun- 
selors eighteen years of age or 
older; but most staff members 
must be at least twenty-one, and 
the minimum age for camp di- 
rectors is twenty-five. 

Salaries and working con- 
ditions are determined in detail 
by each local council, but all must 
meet the high national standards 
maintained by the Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A. In addition to free 
room and board, camp directors 
may earn from $100 to $150 for 
a two-week session, $400 to $600 
for eight weeks. Unit leaders, 
whose duties are far lighter, 
draw from $30 to $60 for two 
weeks, $100 to $250 for eight 
weeks. The salaries for food su- 
pervisor (dietitian) and health 
supervisor (nurse) run from $40 
to $75 for two weeks and from 
$150 to $300 for eight weeks. 

Further information concern- 
ing requirements for employ- 
ment, openings to be filled for 
the 1949 season, etc., may be 
secured from the nearest Girl 
Scout office, or by writing to the 
national branch office, Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A., 422 Goodwyn In- 
stitute Building, Memphis 3. 











The New World Book Encyclopedia 


New from cover to cover—bigger and better than ever—full page 
ad in full color in Parents Magazine, Life, Saturday Evening 
Post, Look and Ladies Home Journal—19 volumes—18,000 


pictures—over 10,000 pages—entire set ready for shipment now. 


Best Instructional Material for the Classroom, Outstanding 
Christmas Gift for the Home, Some County Franchises 


Open—Grand Opportunity 
Write 
H. A. WILK 


Nashville Office 605 Third National Bank Building Telephone 6-0324 
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Infantile Paralysis 
(Continued from page 11) 


where schooling is provided for 
the long-term patient, little pro- 
vision is made in the hospital 
routine for group projects and 
other learning activities which are 
part of the daily experience of 
the child at home. Often teachers 
are not included as_ essential 
members of the hospital team, 
nor given adequate space and 
facilities with which to work. 

Recognizing educational needs 
to this end, the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis in 
February, 1948, sponsored a na- 
tion-wide conference on “Ad- 
vancing the Education of the 
Hospitalized Child.” It brought 
educators together with hospital 
personnel and others in allied 
fields concerned with the welfare 
of the handicapped child. Miss 
Chloe Yates, elementary teacher, 
Williamson County Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 
was the _ representative from 
Tennessee. 

Delegates to the conference re- 
turned home to stimulate support 
of their communities and schools 
in promoting a broader learning 
and recreation program in hos- 
pitals. They agreed that teachers 
with special training and adapta- 
bility are required for this work, 
but that even the well-qualified 










children and their 
teachers all over 
the nation...... 


e@ Delightful animal stories 

e@ Contrasting story materials 

@ Two-way vocabulary control 
@ Distinguished authorship 

e@ Over 700 full-color pictures 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


The Steck Company 
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teacher is not as efficient as she 
may be if she is isolated, and her 
associates on the outside deny her 
the interest and support she needs. 
The school administration, 
school board, Parent-Teacher 
group, and individual teacher, in 
understanding the problem, can 
contribute materially to the hos- 
pital teacher who is endeavoring 
to bring her pupils the benefits of 
modern curriculum methods and 
contact with the world about 
them. Such help will lead to les- 
sening of the sterile practice of 
bedside tutoring which relies on 
textbooks alone. It will enable 
handicapped children to survive 
their experience without intellec- 
tual and emotional retardation. 
By keeping contacts alive be- 
tween hospital, school and par- 
ents, the patient can make an eas- 
ier adjustment when he returns 
home. The exchange of reports 
between his hospital and home 
school teacher is a valuable guide 
to aiding the child. There are 
ways in which schoolmates can 
share in this liaison—by letters 
and supervised visits to the hos- 
pital and by sharing educational 
materials, such as_ scrapbooks 
and visual aids. If the child is 
seriously disabled, in this way his 
friends will be better prepared to 
make a place for him to partici- 
pate in normal school life. 
Young people, as well as 
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parents, should understand a 
disease which primarily affects 
their age group. If the scientific 
approach is used, it will help 
dispel the fear element. For this 
purpose, the National Foundation 
furnishes a “High School Unit on 
Poliomyelitis” for use in science 
and health classes. More than 
one-half of the counties in Ten- 
nessee have already made use of 
these poliomyelitis textbooks. 

From the annual March of 
Dimes campaigns, little children 
can learn something about the 
social responsibilities of this dis- 
ease. By planning and carrying 
out their own giving in the class- 
room, they have an opportunity 
to practice leadership and par- 
ticipation in a community enter- 
prise for the welfare of others. 

By the end of May, 1948, Ten- 
nesseans had contributed $1,633,- 
194.83 to the March of Dimes. 
Half of these funds, administered 
by county chapters of the National 
Foundation, is reserved for care 
of patients in this state; the bal- 
ance is contributed to the Foun- 
dation’s national programs of 
research, training of professional 
workers and emergency aid in 
epidemics. With this available 
money, hospital facilities have 
been greatly augmented; and 36 
Tennesseans, including physi- 
cians, physical therapists, health 
educators, medical social workers, 
sanitary engineers, nurses and a 
medical record librarian have re- 
ceived special training. 

The final answer to polio must 
come from the laboratory, where 
today extensive research is going 
forward to find a preventive and 
cure, as well as better treatment 
methods. Part of the funds con- 
tributed by this state to research 
returns in the form of grants 
for virus research at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and for training 
in orthopedic nursing at Vander- 
bilt University’s School of Nurs- 
ing. In these institutions, educa- 
tion is waging an effective fight 
against infantile paralysis. In 
secondary and high schools, as 
well, there is an important role 
for the teacher to play. 

1. For the “High School Unit on 
Poliomyelitis”, write the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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We Built a Library 


AKARD SPURGEON 


Librarian, White Pine School 


T THE beginning of the 

1947-48 school term, the 
White Pine School teachers and 
principal made a list of objec- 
tives for the year. High on the 
list was the conversion of the 
high school library into a library 
which would benefit all twelve 
grades. It was not an easy job, 
but with the cooperation of all 
the teachers in the school the 
project was undertaken. 

The library for the entire ele- 
mentary school began with only 
fifty books, turned over to the 
library by some of the classroom 
teachers. These books were sup- 
plemented by thirty copies each 
of “My Weekly Reader,” third- 
grade level, and ‘Current 
Events,” sixth-grade level. Books 
were borrowed from the regional 
bookmobile. But still materials 
were so scarce that children 
could not take books home. To 
counteract this situation, an op- 
portunity was made for every 
child in the school to come to the 
library for one hour each week. 
In spite of the limited facilities 
the boys and girls gained a great 
deal. 

Every child looked forward to 
his time to come to the library. 
While the children were , there, 
the librarian did everything she 
could to encourage reading, ap- 
preciation, and courtesy. Books 
and papers were literally de- 
voured at each period, and many 
creative activities were carried 
on other than reading. They came 
as a natural outgrowth of the 
children’s interest in books. 

Story-telling, dramatization, 
and the reading of stories from 
the current magazines were en- 
joyed. Sometimes there was in- 
terpretative music and _ songs 
which told stories. There were 
times, too, for reading games and 
contests. Certainly, the most de- 
lightful experiences were gained 
through the verse’ speaking 
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There were fewer books than children—until 
a cooperative program began to show results. 


choirs. The children learned to 
speak certain poems with the 
same quality of voice and degree 
of timing that would be used in 
interpreting a song, and gained 
much from this activity. 

Through the intensive use of 
limited facilities, the elementary 
grades had a school library with- 
out displacing the high school 
students. The library was open 
four hours each day for the ex- 
clusive use of high school stu- 
dents and they were permitted 
to work there on an individual 
basis at any period during the 
day. 

How could such a program be 
put into effect in a school build- 
ing already overcrowded? The 
conversion of our library was 
made possible by the cooperation 
of the teachers. It was necessary 
to rearrange the bookshelves and 
tables. As each change was made, 
additional needs were discovered 
and new ideas developed. Every- 
one became interested in the li- 


1948 


brary because of the activity 
centered there. As the days and 
weeks passed, more children’s 
books were acquired, until by 
mid-year a lending system was 
started and during the year our 
daily circulation tripled. 

The library assistants were 
invaluable in cataloging and fil- 
ing the cards. Twice each week, 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, two 
of them went to the lower grades 
to read stories. 

There was so much interest 
created by the expansion that 
the attention of the community 
was attracted to the project. The 
P-T.A. donated one hundred dol- 
lars for the purchase of new 
books so that the program could 
be enlarged. 

The White Pine Library proj- 
ect was a small one, but it proves 
that where there is a will, there 
is a way. What better education- 
al project could be undertaken 
than to provide library service to 
all the school children? 
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Sara Printup 


A.C.E. members are concerned 
with the future as is evidenced 
by the fact that they are willing 
to spend their summers becom- 
ing better acquainted with good 
conservation measures. Miss 
Mary Hobbs of Germantown 
spent six weeks this past summer 
at the Conservation Education 
Camp at Versailles State Park in 
Indiana, studying conservation 
and earning for herself six sem- 
ester hours of credit. This camp 
is sponsored jointly by Purdue 
University, the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Conservation, and the 
State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Since land is the most precious 
and still the most fundamental 
basis of our economy, education 
in how to make the most effec- 
tive use of our natural resources 
must become an integral part of 
the schooling of American chil- 
dren. The Conservation Educa- 
tion Camp at Versailles State 
Park has provided the opportu- 
nity for teachers to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the facts 
and principles of resource use 
through actual field experiences 
in conservation. These teachers 
are serving local communities by 
calling attention to conservation 
problems at home. Their stu- 
dents, the future farmers, 
bankers, and merchants, will 
have a greater appreciation for 
the natural resources from which 
our standards of living are ob- 
tained. 

Since the objectives set up for 
the course for teachers at this 
camp are those in which all of us 
as teachers are interested, I 








Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 
are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 
'- TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~~" 

3229 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your Peotective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 





would like to quote them here. 
They are: (1) to develop con- 
servation philosophy that will 
carry over into the classroom; 
(2) to provide materials and 
methods for effective teaching of 
conservation; (3) to develop cur- 
riculum planning in all school 
subjects for teaching of conser- 
vation; (4) to give attention to 
the needs of teachers at all grade 
levels; (5) to unify the approach 
to the study of conservation so 
that all natural resources are 
shown as a related whole; (6) to 
show the relation between prac- 
tical scientific application in con- 
servation to the social, economic 
and geographical benefits to man. 

With these objectives as a 
basis for study, it is obvious that 
at least one A.C.E. member has 
a splendid background for teach- 
ing the all-important subject, 
conservation. 

I am sure other A.C.E. mem- 
bers dd things just as interest- 
ing last summer. Why not send 
it in to me so that I may share it 
with all A.C.E. members? 

The Nashville Branch has for 
its theme this year, “Democratic 
Education Through Human Re- 
lationship.” The message brought 
by Miss Mildred Campbell and 
Miss Sara Smith at their first 
meeting as they told their ex- 
periences as exchange teachers 
to England last year tied in beau- 


.tifully with this theme. 


Dr. Kottmeyer of St. Louis 
spoke at the Primary luncheon 
during the West Tennessee meet- 
ing. He also held a reading clinic 
during the meeting, and those 
who were privileged to hear him 
felt inspired to a better job of 
teaching reading. 


A MIRACLE? 


Miracles happen. Pupils in the Iso- 
lation Hospital School, John Gaston 
Hospital in Memphis, saw one. 

It all began one day when the teacher 
pinned a news item on the bulletin 
board urging all teen-aged boys and 
girls to enter a “Miracle-Man Contest” 
sponsored by a local newspaper. Each 
one should write, in not more than 30 
words, a description of the thing he 
wished for most. 

Virginia wrote, re-wrote, and wrote 
again, in an effort to rhyme her entry. 
Finally, when it was mailed, it went 
like this: 


“Miracle-Man, I would go 
I’m a little girl with polio. 
To get places with more speed, 
A folding wheel chair is my need. 
Then away I would quickly go 
To stores and to the picture show.” 


Virginia won honorable mention in 
the contest and her prize was two 
tickets to see “The Bishop’s Wife.” For 
the first time in nearly two years, she 
went to the picture show. That was 
almost a miracle in itself, but then ex- 
citing things started to happen. 


When Virginia’s rhyme appeared in 
the newspaper, people began to send 
contributions to the office to be used in 
getting her a wheel chair. One of the 
local radio stations asked that Virginia 
appear on a program, and a paralyzed 
veteran heard her. He gave Virginia 
one of his two wheel chairs. 

And miracles continued to happen. 
One day Virginia received a letter 
from Hollywood. Mr. Goldwyn, pro- 
ducer of “The Bishop’s Wife,” had read 
her rhyme and was sending her a brand 
new wheel chair. Virginia kept the one 
from Hollywood and gave the other to 
a needy friend. 

Yes, miracles do happen—even in 
hospital school rooms. 

—Mrs. Rose M. Robinson, 
West Tennessee Supervisor, 
Special Education 





Book Week . 


Teachers, Lakeland, Florida 


Association, Nashville 





DATES TO REMEMBER 


National Council for the Social Studies, Chicago 
Southeastern Regional Conference, Department of Classroom 


Convention, Tennessee Public Schoo! Officers 


Annual Meeting, Representative Assembly, T.E.A., Nashville Jan. 7-8 
Regional Convention, American Association of 

School Administrators, St. Louis 
Convention, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville... April 7-8 
Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Representative Assembly, Boston 


LEP AO ene aA Nov. 14-20 
FRE ee Nov. 25-27 


. Dec. 28-29 
by WES IR seb MPB eat ve: Jan. 6-7 


rk ae .....Feb. 27-Mar. 2 


Date to be announced 
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CLUB PINS AND GUARDS... MEDALS—TROPHIES 


for all clubs: French, 
Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 
Sports,Commerce,Home 
Econ., Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Jour- 
nalism, Library...an 
hundreds more! Also 
Honor Awards...Free 
catalog for your various 
rroups. Mfgrs. since 1912. 











TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 


A placement bureau for assistance to 
teachers and boards of education. Please 
send for literature. No fee for enrollment. 


Teachers Service Bureau 
Address 317 Crestway Drive 
Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 

















FOLLOW YOUR 
TEXTS 


Write tor Calalog 


HARLOW PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 





















: and Library 
mg ge pore p 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12°000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 

in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in nag paper ag 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 





















of over a century of 
dictionary -making 
experience. 
Write for Booklet E. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. ' 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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leok, Hear, Now 


DOROTHEA PELLETT, Director of Visual 
Education Public Schools, 
Topeka, Kansas 


Films are 16mm black and white, 
sound, unless stated otherwise; are 
identified: by producers’ names; may 
be rented from local distributors. 


WINTER ON THE FARM: 10 min. color, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

The full-color march of the seasons 
comes to an end with this film of 
December, January and February on 
the Johnson farm in Wisconsin. Again 
Joan and Jerry demonstrate the fun of 
living and helping on a farm, of enjoy- 
ing nature without disturbing it. 
CARE OF ART MATERIALS: 10 min. 
Young America Films 

A friendly mouse and glad-or-sad- 
faced brushes, paint jars, paste tubes, 
crayons, and scissors remind our young 
artists (aged 6 to 16) of rules they 
have often been told yet often fail to 
follow. Ways to keep art tools and 
materials clean, to use them carefully, 
and to put them away are amusingly 
dramatized in clever animation. 


INTRODUCTION TO FRACTIONS: 10 min. 
Johnson Hunt Productions 
When anything is “fractured into 


parts” we have fractions, and the frac- 
tions tell you how something has been 
divided, the film says, as on the screen 
cakes, apples, or pies fracture them- 
selves before amazed and amused stu- 
dents. Seven other films in this series 
show how to add, subtract, change, 
multiply and divide fractions, with one 
on decimals and one on percentage. 
The producers emphasize that the films 
are not capable of teaching unaided, 
but help review, reinforce previous ex- 
perience, or introduce a foundation for 
further experience with fractions. 

Young 


WHY PUNCTUATE: 10° min. 


America Films 

This film shows not only why, but 
also how, and when and where to place 
punctuation marks to help make writ- 
ten meanings clear. Effective teaching 
for elementary and interesting review 
for secondary classes. 








CHRISTMAS MUSIC ... 


Music Boxes . . . Novelties . . . Instru- 














ments .. . Accessories . . . Sheet Music 
and Albums 
STROBEL'S = 2 ancave 
The House Musical NASHVILLE 
FROM 


char KOM Soeae 


Personally Conducted — Discount to 
Teachers — Organizers Wanted 


FOLDER ON REQUEST 
JAS. A. DASHER VALDOSTA, GA. 











High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
a square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 

















The answer to a problem— 


Sun Ray 


Floor Finish 

Quit using floor oil— 

Treat your floors with SUN 
RAY and eliminate dark, oily 
floors. SUN RAY penetrates into 
the fibres of the wood and drives 
out the oil and grease. Floors be- 
come bright and clear. 

SUN RAY is a modern renovat- 
ing polish. It cleans gymnasium 
floors, sealed wood, waxed or fin- 
ished surfaces. 


Order from 








CHEMICAL COMPANY 








The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants 
Sanitary Products 


708 Jefferson St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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When you need anything for school or office 
Write or call 


MODERN SUPPLY COMPANY 


School and Office Outfitters Since 1934 


JACKSON 
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The new look in elementary education, 
model 1958, is found in the latest pub- 
lication of the Educational Policies 
Commission. Based on the visits of 
approximately 50 educators of national 
reputation plus many local _ school 
officials to 84 elementary schools in 
various parts of the United States and 
Canada, this book is surprisingly a 
combination of fact and fiction. 

Against a background of values and 
principles, the authors describe five 
school systems in the imaginary state 
of Columbia, somewhere in_ these 
United States, ranging from the one- 
room school to the large city system. 
You hear first of these school systems 
in 1948. When the authors jump to 1958 
they have drawn in the best present 
practices from 84 schools in order to 
picture the changes that take place 
in the development of the five school 
systems that will be labeled “excellent” 
ten years from now. Nearly two-thirds 
of the volume is used to describe good 





programs of elementary education as 
visitors observed them in the 84 schools. 


One who reads EDUCATION FOR ALL 
AMERICAN CHILDREN needs to do some 
exaluating in terms of his own expe- 
rience. He will ask himself some search- 
ing questions. It is good to read a book 
that does not attempt to solve all the 
problems, but points to the road that 
schools must travel if they are to meet 
the needs of boys and girls in a con- 
stantly changing world. 

—Helen K. Mackintosh 


EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN CHIL- 
DREN. Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. $1.25 with discount on 
quantity orders. 


The Institute for Research in Social 
Science at the University of North 
Carolina has made a unique contribu- 
tion to the field of social science. 
BUILDING ATLANTA’S FUTURE is_ the 
first attempt on the part of any 
major city in the United States to 
plan for its future development and 
improvement by a program of educa- 
tion. Although written for special use 
at the eighth grade level in the new 
community school program in Atlanta, 
Georgia, this book has a national sig- 
nificance. Not only does it offer a pro- 
gram for Atlanta, but it is applicable 
in its lessons to other large urban com- 
munities and suggests a basis of 
citizenship for every city dweller. 
BUILDING ATLANTA’S FUTURE, John E. 
Ivey, Jr., N. J. Demerath, and Wood- 
row W. Breland. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1948. $3.50. 

Any third grade teacher—well, any 

who isn’t a born teacher and occasion- 
ally needs a lesson plan—will welcome 
the teacher’s manual to accompany the 
Third Reader I, FINDING NEW NEIGH- 
sors. Suggestions, vocabulary drill, 
source material, supplementary read- 
ing— it is all there, and more. 
MANUAL For TEACHING, FINDING NEW 
NEIGHBORS, Third Reader I, Russell, 
Wulfing, and Ousley. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston. $0.80. 





YOURS for the asking 


Have you noticed the unusual ideas 
described in the Wrigley Company’s 
ads? A collection of these ads clipped 
from the back numbers of the TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER for the past several 
years would be a valuable addition to 
any teacher’s file. 
For materials listed below, write the 
advertisers directly or use the coupon. 
4c. 96-page catalog illustrating and 
describing Worktext, workbooks 
and other instructional aids avail- 
able for all elementary and high 
school subjects. (The Steck Com- 
pany) 

18c. Handbook for Classroom Success 
by Webster Publishing Company 
has “how to” suggestions for nine 
teaching programs in such subjects 
as spelling, reading, arithmetic, 
health and safety, communication 
skills. 

19¢c. Development of Railroad Trans- 
portation in the United States 
tells the story of the progress of 
American Railroads. Contains a 


ey 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


series of maps showing the expan- 
sion of the railroad system by dec- 
ades. Particularly useful for 
social studies in grade 6 and up. 
(Association of American Rail- 
roads) 


20c. “6 Steps to Safety” pictures all 
the factors involved in safe pupil 
transportation, school bus _ con- 
struction and operation; highway 
traffic hazards, training sugges- 
tions for pupils and organization 
of a pupil bus patrol. Excellent to 
put into the hands of every driver 
or supervisor of school buses. 
(Superior Coach) 


2lc. “A Treasurer Chest” of club 
jewels, pins, and emblems suggests 
pins for school clubs and organi- 
zations including commercial study 
groups, press and journalism, 
home economics, Spanish, Latin, 
mathematics, music, letter-men and 
varsity clubs, Honor Service 
Scholarship and many more. In 
requesting folder, indicate in what 
club or activity you are especially 
interested. (J. A. Meyers & Co.) 


Please have sent to me the items - ee in the quantities indicated. 


8c is enclosed for each item checked. 
4c. 18c. 
Name aciadl 


> - State 
Schoo] Address 
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19¢. 20c. 21c. 
ddres 


Subiect Taught 


Enrollment: Boys : Girls 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Suggested for second semester in Tennessee schools: | 


LEARNING TO READ—second semester readers for Grades 2 and 3 


For Grade 2—With New Friends, follows For Grade 3—Over Hill and Plain, follows 
: first-semester reader From Sea to Sea. Ac- 
first-semester reader, In New Places. Accom- : al - ; 

companied by “Read and Do” and teacher’s 


panied by “Read and Do” and teacher’s guide. cuide. 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC—text-workbooks for Grades 1 and 2 


A primary program that builds all the many concepts for understanding in arithmetic through 
learning experiences geared to the child’s ability to absorb. Specific suggestions for concrete 


activities in the classroom, together with the pupils’ books, provide a complete, enriched program. 


MAN IN HIS WORLD—pupils’ workbooks for Grades 4 and 5 


For Grade 4—My Big World, designed for For Grade 5—My Book About the American 


use with Our Big World, fourth grade text- Continents, designed for use with The Ameri- 
book. can Continents, fifth-grade textbook. 
Teachers’ guides, including testbooks, for each grade. 
Representative in Tennessee Earl G. Routon, P. O. Box 276, Paris, Tennessee 
| 


sy | L V E “ B U 4 D E TT C 0 M P A N Y 221 E. 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 














TENNESSEE 
Equipment and Supply oe 


TELEPHONE 6-1464 


COMPA N Y ne NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Cee | 











CONSULT US ON: 
ALL TYPES QUALITY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


DENOYER - GEPPERT 
BLEACHER—FOLDING—PORTABLE—-PERMANENT 
MAPS—-GLOBES—-CHARTS— MODELS 


EXPERIENCED SPECIFICATION WRITERS 


LET US DO YOUR WORRYING ABOUT NEW EQUIPMENT FOR NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


ORGANIZED FOR SERVICE TO TENNESSEE'S SCHOOLS 














Prom Committees 


Vote for Coke 
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Ask for it either way ... both 
COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY trade-marks mean the same thing. 








